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The Mayor and the Duke Share a Joke 


IS Honor Mayor Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia of New York City, 
laughs at a joke told by a famous 
visitor — His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Windsor ‘(right in photo). 
The Duke of Windsor is Gov- 
ernor of Britain’s Bahama Islands, 
which are in the Atlantic Ocean, off 
the coast of Florida. 
The photo above was taken just 


as the Duke finished telling the 
Mayor his joke. It was about a 
Scotsman who went into a store and 
said he wanted to buy a spur. 

“You mean a pair of spurs,” said 
the storekeeper. 

“No, I do not,” retorted the Scot. 
“If I stick the horse with one spur 
and that side of him moves, the 
other side is bound to go along too.” 











Ships Leavy; 
U.S. for 
Archangel 


The Pacific Ocean routes for shi 
bearing U. S. aid to Russia we 
shown in last week’s Junior Scty 
lastic, page 2. 

Now another route, across the : 
lantic Ocean, is being used. 

The first ships using the Atlanj 
route left Boston, Mass., on Oct. 3 
Their course lies south of Greenlay 
and Iceland, across the Arctic Circ 
and around the northern coast | 
Norway. (See map at left.) The shi 
will dock at Archangel, Russia (pn 
nounced Ark-angel). 

The harbor at Archangel is frou 
over during the winter months. bi 
icebreakers will keep it open. 

The new route has several adv: 
tages over the Pacific Ocean routé 


ADVANTAGES OF ROUTE 


1. The railroad journey from { 
tory to ship in the United States 
shorter, for most supplies. 

2. The British Navy can help 
convoying ships on the Atlantic 

3. After the war supplies 
landed, the railroad journey insif 
Russia is shorter. It is only 650 mi 
from Archangel to Moscow, by w 
of the railroad shown on the ma 
But it is 4,000 miles from Vladivostd 
on the Pacific to Moscow. 

4. Ships on the Atlantic <o 1 
run the risk of trouble with Japa 


DANGER OF ROUTE 

The big disadvantage, and dang 
of the Atlantic route is the risk 
being sunk by German raiders. 

Also, according to our Neutral 
Law, ships flying the Stars 4 
Stripes are not allowed to enter ! 
waters around Archangel. 

Congress is now dis uss 
changes in the Neutrality Law. ( 
gress may allow ships of U. S. reg 
try to enter the “war zone waters. 

At present, all ships carrying 
across the Atlantic are flying the 
ish flag, or the flag of Panama Ma 
U. S. ships have been transferred 
Panama registry. 
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* HEADLINE NEWS 





WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Germans Advance 
In South Russia 


The Germans advanced in south- 
ern Russia last week. They captured 
Kharkov, center of the mining and 
factory region—the Donets Basin. 

German parachute troops and 
land troops renewed their attack 
against the Crimean Peninsula. 

Other German troops captured 
faganrog, 40 miles from Rostov. 

Rostov is a city on the Don River 
with a population of 520,700. The 
pipeline from the Caucasus oil fields 

us through Rostov. If the Germans 

iptured Rostov, they could cut this 
pe line. 

To defend Rostov and the pipe- 





line, the Russians shifted the lineup 
of their generals. Marshal Semyon 
Timoshenko, who had been com- 
mander of the soldiers defending 
Moscow, was shifted to the south- 
ern front. General Gregory K. Zhu- 
koff took his place. 

The commander of the southern 
front until last week was Marshal 
Semyon Budenny. He was removed 
from the front, and given the job 
of training millions of new soldiers. 

Because of the great danger to 
Moscow, the Russian government 
officials moved their headquarters to 
Kuibyshev, 550 miles to the east on 
the Volga River. Diplomats and 
newspapermen of the United States 
and other nations were required to 
leave Moscow for Kuibyshev. 





100 Frenchmen Killed 
For 2 Slain Germans 


In Occupied France, the “Second 
Battle of France” has been going 
on for about two months. This is not 
an open battle between German and 
French soldiers. It is secret, guer- 
rilla warfare. Frenchmen wreck Ger- 
man trains and kill German troops. 

Last week, Frenchmen shot two 
German officers — one in the city of 
Nantes, and one in the city of Bor- 
deaux. The Frenchmen who did the 
shooting were not caught. 

In return, the German command- 
ers put 100 Frenchmen to death. 
They threatened to execute 100 more 
Frenchmen, if the men who shot the 
officers were not found. 

President Roosevelt issued a state- 
ment denouncing these acts of the 
Germans. Civilized peoples long ago 
decided that no man should be pun- 
ished for the deed of another, the 
President said. 
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CARTOONS EXPRESS OPPOSITE OPINIONS 
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Svoboda in Brooklyn Eagle 





Balley in Washington Times-Herald 


AROUSED! 


This week, instead of the “Cartoon of the 
Week,” we are presenting two cartoons. Our pur- 
pose is to show how different newspapers use car- 
toons to express differing beliefs and opinions. 

Both these cartoons deal with the foreign policy 
of our Government. The cartoon above (left) was 
printed the day after a submarine attacked the 
U.S.S. Kearny. It shows a German submarine 
wounding the American Eagle. The Eagle is angry, 


“C’MON IN! THE SLAUGHTER’S FINE!’ 


and the caption — “Aroused” —expresses the opin- 
ion that we should now take stronger action 
against the Germans. 

The cartoon above (right) is on the opposite 
side of the question. It pictures the horror of war, 
and shows Uncle Sam on a diving-board, trying 
to decide whether to dive into the war. This car- 
toon expresses the opinion that the most important 
thing is to keep out of the war. 
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JUMPER FALLS 51-2 MILES 
BEFORE OPENING PARACHUTE 


The hardest part of a parachute 
jump comes just after leaving the 
plane. The jumper must count ten 
before pulling the rip-cord that 
opens the ‘chute. He does this so that 
the ‘chute will not get entangled with 
the plane. 

The suspense of waiting to open 
the ‘chute is a great strain. 

With this in mind, imagine the 
courage of Arthur H. Starnes, of Cal- 
umet City, Ill. He made a jump last 
week of five and a half miles before 
pulling the rip-cord! 

While he fell 


Starnes 


through the air, 
time to count 116, at 
one count per second! 

The jump was made near Chicago, 
ll. It began at a height of 31,400 
feet (almost six miles). It set a new 
world’s record for falling freely. 


had 








The purpose of Starnes’ jump was 
to gather scientific information about 
jumping from the stratosphere. This 
information will be valuable to the 
crews of bombers, who may have to 
bail out at great heights. 

Starnes, who is now a _ business 
man, formerly made his living as a 
stunt pilot and parachute jumper. In 
preparation for his record-breaking 
jump, he made 300 practice jumps 
during the past year. 

Then came the great day — Oct. 
294. A twin-motored Lockheed car- 
ried Starnes into the stratosphere. 
He wore gloves and boots, an elec- 
trically heated suit, and a chamois 
helmet. A bottle tied to his leg fed 
oxygen into the helmet. 

He carried 85 pounds ot scientific 
equipment. Equipment and all, his 


yx KNOW YOUR COUNTRY * 


What state Capitol is this? 


This is the only state Capitol 
that is surrounded by oil wells. 
Petroleum is the chief product of 
the state. 

As the 46th state, this territory 
entered the Union in 1907. Until 
1889 it was Indian territory, and 
the name (have you guessed it?) 
means “Red Men.” 

Natives of the state are nick- 
named “Sooners.” The name was 

















first given to white settlers who 
slipped into the territory illegally 
before it was opened for settlement. 
When the official opening occurred, 
thousands of pioneers who had 
gathered at the border rushed 
eagerly into the territory to take up 
land. 

Towns sprang up rapidly, and in 
1940 the state ct. population of 
2,336,434. 
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International News Ff 
Albert H. Starnes loaded down with 


the equipment he carried on his 
daring, scientific jump of six miles. 


jumping weight was 275. An alun 
num plate strapped to his chest he! 
three instruments: a cardiograph t 
record heartbeats, a pneumograph t 
record breathing, and 
to record air pressures. 


a barograp! 


A motion-picture camera was 
strapped to his right hip, facing 
down. Its purpose was to show his 
spins and somersaults. 

He carried a two-way radio, wit! 
a tiny microphone inside his helmet 
On his wrist was strapped an alt 
meter, which showed his altitude 

At the jumping-off point, the t 
perature was 25 degrees below ze: 

He fell through a cloud, whi 
frosted his goggles so that he could 
not read the altimeter through the: 
He lifted one lens of the goggles 
and saw that he was still 15,000 feet 
from the ground. 

His body went into a series of vio- 
lent spins. He finally righted himself 
by holding his arm out from his 
body like a railroad signal. 

At 1,500 feet, Starnes opened his 
parachute. The jolt caused him to 
lose consciousness for a moment 
Then he recovered, and landed in 4 
cow pasture, near a swamp. 

Starnes said the average speed ol 
his fall was about 170 miles an hou! 
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Letter from Colombia 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 


We have _re- 
turned to Bogota 
after spending our 
vacation at Subia. 
Subia is the coffee 
finca_ (plantation ) 
where I go with 
my sister Rosario 
and my little 
brothers Manuelo 
and Eduardo. Our 
dogs Freda and 
Pink go with us. 

We play las escondidas (hide and 
seek) in the Edificio de cafe, the build- 
ing where coffee is spread out to dry. 
There are several floors, open on the 
sides. On each floor are many columns, 
ind around them are stacked bags for 

ffee. It makes a nice place to play. 


Maria Cristina, her 
sister and brothers 


We are not allowed to go into the 
part of the building where the ma- 
chines are. It is dangerous, and workers 

busy peeling and washing and 
packing coffee. 

[he coffee berries are bright red 

hen they are ripe. Before the berries 
come, the trees are pretty with white 
blossoms. 

| love to ride horseback at Subia. 
Sometimes we ride on mules, too. My 
little brother likes to ride on a white 
mule named La Dinamita (Dynamite). 

Subia is like a little town. There 
ire 300 houses where workers live. The 
families have their own chickens, cows, 
ind dogs. There is a school for children 
m the finca, and a church. The workers 
ire given a bag of coffee each week. 

We get up about 9 o'clock and have 
breakfast. We have wheat bread, but I 
like best arepas, muffins made with 
corn meal. We have chocolate, or milk. 

coffee with milk, and fruit. 

We have lunch at 1 or 2 o'clock, with 
truit, soup, meat, potatoes, vegetables, 
tice, salad, and dessert. A favorite des- 
sert of mine is peach dulce, made by 
boiling peaches, water, and sugar for a 
long time. Another is ‘arequepe, a kind 
smooth thick custard. 

We have tea at 4:30, with toast or 
cake and milk or tea. Our dinner comes 
about 8 in the evening. 


—Maria Cristina URIBE. 
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Early Andes Race 
Had Many Skills 


Highly civilized people lived in 
the Andes Mountains hundreds of 
years before Columbus discovered 
America. Little is known about these 
mountaineers, except that they were 
artists and craftsmen. 

They made colorful clay jars, gold 
and silver ornaments, and cloaks of 
bright feathers. They also filled teeth 
with gold and performed difficult 
surgical operations. They left several 
kinds of “writing” — such as knotted 





Ancient Peruvian Water Jars* 


strings, and marks on beans—but no 
one has deciphered* the meaning. 

Most of what we know has been 
dug up in their graves and ruined 
cities in Peru and Ecuador. Like the 
ancient Egyptians, these people 
mummified their dead, and put food 
and drink in their graves. The soul 
was believed to travel from one life 
to another, seeking new mummies 
in which to dwell. 

The queerly shaped jars like those 
in the picture had a religious mean- 
ing. They were filled with water, 
and placed in graves. Most of them 
were red, orange, blue, and black. 

Dr. Constantino Malinovsky, a 
Peruvian archaeologist,* artist, and 
author, knows as much as anyone 
about these Andes peoples. He gives 
them geographical names, from the 
places where ruins are found. 

Dr. Malinovsky is preparing a 
book of drawings, which are now 
at Riverside Museum in New York. 


“Illustration by Carl Burger from the book ‘‘South Amer- 





fean Roundabout’’ by Agnes Rothery, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 





Colombia Develops 
Quinine Plantations 


“Quin-quina,” the white bark of a 
tree, which the Indians used to cure 
malaria, is returning to its native 
home. Colombian planters are rais- 
ing seedlings of the tree in the fertile 
valleys of the Andes. 

Quin-quina, or quinine, originated 
in the Western Hemisphere. Like 
rubber, another American plant, 
quinine has been grown in the Far 
East for commerce. Most of our sup- 
ply now comes from the Dutch East 
Indies. 


Quinine is still the cure for 
malaria, and is used also in treating 
colds, headaches, and other ailments. 
If the war spreads, our supply from 
the East Indies may be cut off. 

The tree from which quinine is 
made is a cinchona tree. It is named 
for the Countess of Chinchon, who 
once lay ill of fever in Lima, Peru. 
Her physician gave her the pow- 
dered bark of a tree, a remedy he 
had learned from an old Indian. The 
countess recovered, and the tree was 
named in her honor. 


So This Is Colombia! 


Colombia is named for Christopher 
Columbus, who explored its Atlantic 
Coast in 1502. It was known until 1718 
as New Granada, a Spanish province. 

Bogota, the capital, is reached by a 
trip of several days over river, rail, and 
highway, or by a flight of several hours 
over the Andes. 

In Colombia one may choose one’s 
climate — Tierras Calidas, Tierras Tem- 
pladas and Tierras Frias — the hot, tem- 
perate or cold land, depending on the 
elevation above the sea. 

Most emeralds come from Colombia. 

Snow-topped mountains stand al- 
most directly over the equator. 

Boys and girls are not required to go 
to school jin Colombia, but if they want 
to go, education is free. 

Favorite Colombian dishes are plan- 
tains, a kind of banana; cho-cho, small 
squash; curry of crawfish; and fruit 
salad made with mango and papaya. 
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ETROLEU M—the oil buried in 
the earth—is the very lifeblood 
of National Defense. 

From petroleum we get gasoline 
and fuel oil—the “fodder” for mech- 
anized armies of tanks, trucks, and 
planes. Warships are powered by 
fuel oil, not by coal as they used 
to be. 

From petroleum we get lubricat- 
ing* oil. No machine can run with- 
out this. 

If the supply of petroleum were 
cut off, all the armies in the world 
would have to abandon their tanks, 
trucks, and planes. They would have 


to fight on toot and on horseback— 
as soldiers did before the war of 
1914-1918. In that war, tanks, auto- 
mobiles, and planes were used for 
the first time in battle. Petroleum 
became of great military value. 

The name petroleum comes from 
the two Latin words, petra meaning 
rock, and oleum meaning oil. 


Petroleum is tound mixed in with 
sand, in “pockets” deep in the earth. 
Each pocket has a layer of salt water 
below it, and a layer of natural gas 
above it. Caught between the salt 
water and gas, the petroleum cannot 
escape—until man drills a well. 


LIFEBLOOD OF 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 


Photo by Lewis, trom monkmeye 


Photo above: Workman welding 
two sections of pipe in construction 


of oil pipeline near Port Arthur, Tex. 


The pressure of the gas causes the 
petroleum to shoot up the well. 

Scientists who study the history 
of the earth and of rocks are called 
geologists. They say that petroleum 
was formed in much the same man 
ner as coal. Many millions of years 
ago, plants and animals fell into the 
sea. Disturbances of the earth caused 
huge layers of rock to fall on top of 
them. 

Due to the salt water, the pressure 
of the rock, and the heat of the 
earth, chemical changes took place 
in the remains of the plants and ani- 
mals. The remains changed into pe- 
troleum and natural gas. 

The United States leads the world 
in producing petroleum. With our 
386,000 oil wells, we produce two- 
thirds of the world’s supply. Next on 
the list are Russia, Venezuela, Neth- 
erlands East Indies, Rumania, Mex- 
ico, Iran, and Iraq—in that order. 


DEFENSE 
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Our state of Texas alone produces 
more petroleum than Russia, Vene- 
zuela, and Netherlands East Indies 
put together! Other leading states 
are California, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Wyoming, Ark- 
ansas, and Pennsylvania. 


Now let us turn to the story of 
how petroleum is taken from the 
earth and made into gasoline and 
other products. This story has three 
parts: (1) the “mining” of petro- 
leum; (2) refining; (3) transporting. 

“Mining.” In the ber years of 
our nation’s history, oil was used 
chiefly for lighting houses and other 
buildings. The first oil used for this 
purpose was whale oil, taken. from 
the bodies of whales. 

About 1840 kerosene, or “coal oil, 
began to take the place of whale oil 

Coal oil” was really made from 
coal in those days. Then scientist: 
discovered that kerosene could b« 
made from petroleum. 

The supply of petroleum was very 
small. There were no oil wells. The 

ly methods of getting petroleun 
were to take it from old salt wells 

| to skim it from ponds. 


Ol 


Then Edwin L. Drake, who lived 
it Venango C ounty, Pa., thought of 

lling a hole into is soGiaual to get 
pe es “um. In 1859, after drilling to 
a depth of 69% feet, Drake struck oil. 

\ modern oil field contains so 
many derricks that, when seen from 
a distance, it resembles a forest. Each 
derrick covers an oil well. The der- 
rick is used to hoist up new sections 
t drill-pipe and lower them into the 
hole so that it can be drilled deeper 
nd deeper into the ground. 
‘The drill revolves like a dentist’s 
ll. It has a sharp-toothed bit at 
end. 
Che average oil well is almost a 
mile deep. One well near Bakersfield, 
Calif., goes down 15,004 feet—almost 
three miles. 
\s soon as the oil well “comes in” 
ishes up), the drill is withdrawn 
n the earth. A valve is placed at 
top of the well, so that the flow 
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of petroleum may be directed evenly 
into tanks or pits. 

Refining. Petroleum is made up 
of several different liquids, which 
are used for different purposes. The 
next step is to separate these liquids. 

This is done at a refinery. 

First, the petroleum is distilled in 
a tall, round tower called a bubble 
tower. The petroleum is heated until 
it turns into different kinds of vapor. 
Each vapor condenses into a differ- 
ent product. Some of these products 
are: gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, lu- 
bricating oil, grease, wax, gas oil. 

The liquid called “gas oil” is then 


Photo by Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Photo above: Laying oil pipeline that 
runs 442 miles from Ft. Laramie, 
Wyoming, to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


refined again by a process called 
cracking. By means of heat and great 
pressure, the gas oil is broken up 
into gasoline, gas, and heavy tar. 

Transporting. Many of the re- 
fineries are far removed from the oil 
fields. The petroleum must be taken 
hundreds of miles to be refined. Then 
the finished products must be taken 
to every part of the nation — to filling 
stations, factories, airports, naval 
bases, and army camps 


There are four means of transport- 
ing oil and gasoline. 

1. More than 120,000 miles of 
pipelines. (See map on front cover. ) 

2. More than 150,000 railroad 
tank cars. 

3. About 150,000 tank trucks. 

4. The world’s largest fleet of tank 
ships, or tankers. 

These tankers carry petroleum 
from Texas and Louisiana to refin- 
eries on the Atlantic Coast. 

Many of these tankers are carrying 
oil for Britain. The oil is transhereed 
to British tankers at ports along our 
Atlantic coast and Canada’s. 


The cheapest way to transport oil 
is by tanker. 

But in these war times, tankers 
run the risk of being sunk by Ger- 
many. 

Our Government has made plans 
for a 1,580-mile pipeline from East- 
ern Texas to Bayonne, N. J. 

Work on this proposed pipeline 
has not been started, because there 
are still enough tankers to transport 
the oil to our northeastern states and 
to Britain. 

Two new pipelines are being built 
to supply southeastern states. (See 
map on front cover. 
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JUMPER FALLS 51-2 MILES 


BEFORE OPENING PARACHUTE 


The hardest part of a parachute 
jump comes just after leaving the 
plane. The jumper must count ten 
before pulling: the rip-cord that 
opens the ‘chute. He does this so that 
the ‘chute will not get entangled with 
the plane. 

The suspense of waiting to open 
the ‘chute is a great strain. 

With this in mind, imagine the 
courage of Arthur H. Starnes, of Cal- 
umet City, Ill. He made a jump last 
week of five and a half miles before 
pulling the rip-cord! 

While he fell through the air, 
Starnes nad time to count 116, at 
one count per second! 

The jump was made near Chicago, 
Ill. It began at a height of 31,400 
feet (almost six miles). It set a new 
world’s record for falling ‘freely. 


% KNOW YOUR COUNTRY * 
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What state Capitol is this? 


This is the only state Capitol 
that is surrounded by oil wells. 
Petroleum is the chief product of 
the state. 

As the 46th state, this territory 
entered the Union in 1907. Until 
1889 it was Indian territory, and 
the name (have you guessed it?) 


mens “Red Men.” 
atives of the state are nick- 
named “Sooners.” The name was 











The purpose of Starnes’ jump was 
to gather scientific information about 
jumping from the stratosphere. This 
information will be valuable to the 
crews of bombers, who may have to 
bail out at great heights. 

Starnes, who is now a business 
man, formerly made his living as a 
stunt pilot and parachute jumper. In 
preparation for his record-breaking 
jump, he made 300 practice jumps 
during the past year. 

Then came the great day — Oct. 
24. A twin-motored Lockheed car- 
ried Starnes into the stratosphere. 
He wore gloves and boots, an elec- 
trically heated suit, and a chamois 
helmet. A bottle tied to his leg fed 
oxygen into the helmet. 

He carried 85 pounds of scientific 
equipment. Equipment and all, his 


first given to white settlers who 
slipped into the territory illegally 
before it was opened for settlement. 
When the official opening occurred, 
thousands of pioneers who had 
gathered at e border rushed 
eagerly into the territory to take up 
land. . 

Towns sprang up rapidly, and in 
1940 the state had a pouliliten of 
2,336,434. 
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International News Phot 
Albert H. Starnes loaded down with 


the equipment he carried on his 
daring, scientific jump of six miles. 


jumping weight was 275. An alumi- 
num plate strapped to his chest held 
three instruments: a cardiograph to 
record heartbeats, a pneumograph to 
record breathing, and a_barograph 
to record air pressures. 

A motion-picture camera _ was 
strapped to his-right hip, facing 
down. Its purpose was to show his 
spins and somersaults. 

He carried a two-way radio, with 
a tiny microphone inside his helmet. 
On his wrist was strapped an allti- 
meter, which showed his altitude. 

At the jumping-off point, the ten- 
perature was 25 degrees below zero. 

He fell through a cloud, which 
frosted his goggles so that he could 
not read the altimeter through them. 
He lifted one lens of the goggles 
and saw that he was still 15,000 feet 
from the yround. 

His body went into a series of vio- 
lent spins. He finally righted himself 
by holding his arm out from his 
body like a railroad signal. 

At 1,500 feet, Starnes opened his 
— The jolt caused him to 
ose consciousness for a moment. 
Then he recovered, and landed in 4 
cow pasture, near a swamp. 

Starnes said the average speed of 
his fall was about 170 rails an hour. 
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Letter from Colombia 
Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: - 


We have re- 
turned to Bogota 
after spending our 
vacation at Subia. 
Subia is the coffee 
finca (plantation) 
where I. go with 
my sister Rosario 


and my _iittle 

: brothers Manuelo 

. ee and Eduardo. Our 

ta Se a dogs Freda and 
eee Pink go with us. 


We play las escondidas (hide and 
seek) in the Edificio de cafe, the build- 
ing where coffee is spread out to dry. 
There are several floors, open on the 
sides. On each floor are many columns, 
and around them are stacked bags for 
coffee. It makes a nice place to ra 

We are not allowed to go inté the 
part of the building where the ma- 
chines are. It is dangerous, and workers 
are busy peeling and washing . and 
packing coffee. 

The coffee berries are bright red 
when they are ripe. Before the berries 
come, the trees are pretty with white 
blossoms. 

I love to ride horseback at Subia. 
Sometimes we ride on mules, too. .My 
little brother likes to ride on a white 
mule named La Dinamita (Dynamite). 

Subia is like a little town. There 
are 300 houses where workers live. The 
families have their own chickens, cows, 
and dogs. There is a school for children 
on the finca, and a church. The workers 
are given a bag of coffee each week. 

We get up about 9 o'clock and have 
breakfast. We have wheat bread, but I 
like best arepas, muffins made with 
corn meal. We have chocolate, or milk, 
or coffee with milk, and fruit. 

We have lunch at 1 or 2 o'clock, with 
fruit, —_ meat, potatoes, vegetables, 
tice, salad, and dessert. A favorite des- 
sert of mine is peach dulce, made by 
boiling peaches, water, and sugar for a 

§ time. Another is arequepe, a kind 
of smooth thick custard. 

We have tea at 4:30, with toast or 
take and milk or tea. Our dinner comes 
about 8 in the evening. 


—Manria Cristina URE. 


November 3-8, 194] 
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Early Andes Race 








Had Many Skills 


Highly civilized people lived in 
the Andes Mountains hundreds of 
years before Columbus discovered 
America. Little is known about these 
mountaineers, except that they were 
artists and craftsmen. 

They made colorful clay jars, gold 
and silver ornaments, and cloaks of 
bright feathers. They also filled teeth 
with gold and performed difficult 
surgical operations. They left several 
kinds of “writing” — such as knotted 


Ancient Peruvian Water Jars* 


strings, and marks on beans—but no 
one has deciphered* the meaning. 

Most of what we know has been 
dug up in their graves and ruined 
cities in Peru and Ecuador. Like the 
ancient Egyptians, these people 
mummified their dead, and put food 
and drink in their graves. The soul 
was believed to travel from one life 
to another, seeking new mummies 
in which to dwell. 

The queerly shaped jars like those 
in the picture had a religious mean- 
ing. They were filled with water, 
and placed in graves. Most of them 
were red, orange, blue, and black. 

Dr. Constantino Malinovsky, a 
Peruvian archaeologist,* artist, and 
author, knows as much as anyone 
about these Andes peoples. He gives 
them geographical names, from the 
places where ruins are found. 

Dr. Malinovsky is preparing a 
book of drawings, which are now 
at Riverside Museum in New York. 


*Ilustration by Carl Burger from the book ‘‘South Amer- 



















































Colombia Develops 


Quinine Plantations 


“Quin-quina,” the white bark of a 
tree, which the Indians used to cure 
malaria, is returning to its native 
home. Colombian planters are rais- 
ing seedlings of the tree in the fertile 
valleys of the Andes. 

Quin-quina, or quinine, originated 
in the Western Hemisphere. Like 
rubber, another American plant, 
quinine has been grown: in the Far 
East for commerce. Most of our sup- 
ply now comes from the Dutch East 
Indies. 


Quinine is still the cure for 
malaria, and is used also in treating 
colds, headaches, and other ailments. 
If the war spreads, our supply from 
the East Indies may be cut off. 


The tree from which quinine is 
made is a cinchona tree. It is named 
for the Countess of Chinchon, who 
once lay ill of fever in Lima, Peru. 
Her physician gave her the pow- 
dered bark of a tree, a remedy he 
had learned from an old Indian. The 
countess recovered, and the tree was 
named in her honor. 


So This Ils Colombia! 


Colombia is named for Christopher 
Columbus, who explored its Atlantic 
Coast in 1502. It was known until 1718 
as New Granada, a Spanish province. 


Bogota, the capital, is reached by a 
trip of several days over river, rail, and 
highway, or by a flight of several hours 
over the Andes. 

In Colombia one may choose one’s 
climate — Tierras Calidas, Tierras Tem- 
pladas and Tierras Frias — the hot, tem- 
perate or cold land, depending on the 
elevation above the sea. 

Most emeralds come from Colombia. 

Snow-topped mountains stand al- 
most directly over the equator. 

Boys and girls are not required to go 
to school in Colombia, but if, they want 
to go, education is free. 

Favorite Colombian dishes are plan- 
tains, a kind of banana; cho-cho, small 

uash; curry of crawfish; and fruit 





ican Roundabout’’ by Agnes Rothery, published by Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. ~ 


* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 


salad made with mango and papaya. 
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the earth—is the very lifeblood 
of National Defense. 


From petroleum we get gasoline 
and fuel oil—the “fodder” for mech- 
anized armies of tanks, trucks, and 
planes. Warships are powered by 
fuel oil, not by coal as they used 
to be. 

From petroleum we get lubricat- 
ing* oil. No machine can run with- 
out this. 

If the supply of petroleum were 
cut off, all the armies in the world 
would have to abandon their tanks, 
trucks, and planes. They would have 


iti cartn—is the» oil buried in 


td fight on foot and on horseback— 
as soldiers did before the war of 


1914-1918. In that war, tanks, auto-_ 


mobiles, and planes were used for 
the first time in battle. Petroleum 
became of great military value. 


The name petroleum comes from 
the two Latin words, petra meaning 
rock, and oleum meaning oil. 


Petroleum is found mixed in with 
sand, in “pockets” deep in the earth. 
Each pocket has a layer of salt water 
below it, and a layer of natural gas 
above it. Caught between the salt 
water and gas, the petroleum cannot 
escape—until man drills a well. 


note DY LeWis, trv s.conkimeye 


Photo above: Workman welding 
two sections of pipe in construction 
of oil pipeline near Port Arthur, Tex. 


The pressure of the gas causes the 
petroleum to shoot up the well. 

Scientists who study the history 
of the earth and of rocks are called 
geologists. They say that petroleum 
was formed in much the same man- 
ner as coal. Many millions of years 
ago, plants and animals fell into the 
sea. Disturbances of the earth caused 
huge layers of rock to fall on top of 

em. 

Due to the salt water, the pressure 
of the rock, and the heat of the 
earth, chemical chariges took place 
in’ the remains of the plants and ani- 
mals. The remains changed into pe- 
troleum and natural gas. 

The United States leads the world 
in producing petroleum. With our 
386,000 oil wells, we produce two- 


‘thirds of the world’s supply. Next on 


the list are Russia, Venezuela, Neth- 
erlands East Indies, Rumania, Mex- 
ico, Iran, and Iraq—in that order. 


LIFEBLOOD OF DEFENSE 
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* See Vocabulary Drill on Page 12 
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Our state of Texas alone produces 
more petroleum than Russia, Vene- 
mela, and Netherlands East.Indies 
put together! Other leading states 
are California, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Louisiana, Kansas, Wyoming, Ark- 
im ansas, and Pennsylvania. 

£1 Now let us turn to’ the story of 
how petroleum is taken from the 
earth and made into gasoline and 
other products. This story has three 
bam parts: (1) the “mining” of petro- 
iam ileum; (2) refining; (3) transporting. 
, “Mining.” In the early years of 
our nation’s history, oil was used 
chiefly for lighting houses and other 
buildings. The first oil used for this 
purpose was whale oil, taken from 


the bodies of whales. 


About 1840 kerosene, or “coal oil, 
began to take the place of whale oil 

“Coal oil” was really made from 
coal in those days. Then scientists 
discovered that kerosene could be 
made from petroleum. 


The supply of petroleum was very 
small. There were no oil wells. The 
only methods of getting petroleum 
were to take it from old salt wells. 
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x, (and to skim it from ponds. 
Then Edwin L. Drake, who lived 
he § im Venango County, Pa., thought of 


drilling a hole into the ground to get 
ry § petroleum. In 1859, after drilling to 
ed fe 4 depth of 69% feet, Drake struck oil. 
“ A modern oil field contains so 
n- @ Many derricks that, when seen from 
1s (p24 distance, it resembles a forest. Each 
he & derrick covers an oil well. The der- 

rick is used to hoist up new sections 
of & °% drill-pipe and lower them into the 

hole so that it can be drilled deeper 
re [20d deeper into the ground. 

The drill revolves like a dentist’s 
yes drill. It has a sharp-toothed bit at 
the end. 

The average oil well is almost a 
mile deep. One well near Bakersfield, 
‘ld Calif. goes down 15,004 feet—almost 
a three miles. 

o-.__ As soon as the oil well “comes in” 
(gushes up), the drill is withdrawn 


ni- 











D 
a from the earth. A valve is placed at 
ex. fy the top of the well, so that the flow 

















of petroleum may be directed evenly 
into tanks or pits. 

Refining. Petroleum is made up 
of several different liquids, which 
are used for different purposes. The 
next step is to separate these liquids. 

This is done at a refinery. 

First, the petroleum is distilled in 
a tall, round tower called a bubble 
tower. The petroleum is heated until 
it turns into different kinds of vapor. 
Each vapor condenses into a differ- 
ent product. Some of these products 
are: gasoline, kerosene, fuel oil, lu- 
bricating oil, grease, wax, gas oil. 

The liquid called “gas oil” is then 


wom 


Photo by Caacasines fraser Co 
Photo above: Laying oil pipeline that 
runs 442 miles from Ft. Laramie, 
Wyoming, to Salt Lake City, Utah. 


refined again by a process called 
cracking. By means of heat and great 
pressure, the gas oil is broken up 
into gasoline, gas, and heavy tar. 

Transporting. Many of the re- 
fineries are far removed from the oil 
fields. The petroleum must be taken 
hundreds of miles to be refined. Then 
the finished products must be taken 
to every part of the nation — to filling 
stations, factories, airports, naval 
bases, and army camps. 





There are four means of transport- 
ing oil and gasoline. 
1, More than 120,000 miles of 
pipelines. (See map on front cover. ) 
2. More than 150,000 railroad 
tank cars. 

8. About 150,000 tank trucks. 

4. The world’s largest fleet of tank 
ships, or tankers. 

These. tankers carry petroleum 
from Texas and Louisiana to refin- 
eries on the Atlantic Coast. 

Many of these tankers are carrying 
oil for Britain. The oil is transferred 
to British tankers at ports along our 
Atlantic coast and Canada’s. 























The cheapest way to transport oil 
is by tanker. 

But in these war times, tankers 
run the risk of being sunk by Ger- 
many. 

Our Government has made plans 
for a 1,580-mile pipeline from East- 
ern Texas to Bayonne, N, J. 

Work on this proposed pipeline 
has not been started, because there 
are still enough tankers to transport 
the oil to our northeastern states and 
to Britain. 

Two new pipelines are being built 
to supply southeastern states. (See 
map on front cover. ) 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW? 


REVIEW QUESTIONS: Here are 45 questions based on the four October issues of Junior Scholastic 
and the current issue. The date of issue appears before each question. A perfect score is 100 


MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS: Theme Articles 


Check the right answers to each of the following 
statements. Each right answer counts 3. Total, 30. 


10/20 
10/6 
10/27 


10/6 
11/3 


10/20 
11/3 
10/13 


11/3 


10/27 10. 


1. The largest medium-tank factory in the world 


is operated by (a) Chrysler; (b) General Mo- 
tors; (c) Firestone; (d) Douglas. 


. Copper’s most important use is (a) electrical 
equipment; (b) bracelets and earrings; (c) 


bronze statues; (d) kitchen utensils. 


. Synthetic rubber is (a) drained from trees; 


(b) reclaimed from old tires; (c) made by 
chemists from other materials. 


. The first metal used by man for making tools 


was (a) steel (b) brass; (c) copper 


. Oil is mined by (a) tunneling into hillsides; 


(b) sending men equip with buckets down 
shafts; (c) drilling we 


. Russia’s “kangaroo tanks” (a) leap up and 


down as they advance; (b) all come from 
Australia; (c) carry smaller tanks inside them. 


. Important oil-producing states are (a) Maine 


and New non pen (b) Texas and Okla- 
homa; (c) North and South Dakota. 


. The potter’s wheel was (a) the first bicycle; 


(b) a river steamboat with side paddles; (c) 
an early moving tool used to shape clay. 


. A scientist who studies the earth and rocks is 


(a) a botanist; (b) a biologist; (c) a bigamist; 

(d) a geologist. 

One of our chief sources of rubber is (a) 

Michigan; (b) Africa; (c) Dutch East Indies. 
My score 


TRUE AND FALSE QUESTIONS: Civics and News 


Mark the following statements true or we: Each 
right answer counts 2. Total, 20. 


11/31. 
10/13 
10/6 
10/27 
10/13 


10/27 
10/20 


10/20 
11/3 
11/3 


— U.S. aid to Russia can go by both Atlantic 
Ocean and Pacific Ocean routes. 


. __ Because of the war, the Social Security 


Law has been repealed by Congress. 


. ——_ Harlan F. Stone is Chief Justice of the 


U. S. Supreme Court. 
—— The U. S. destroyer Kearny was sunk by 


a German submarine. 


“V” is the symbol of peace among the 


conquered people of Europe. 
. —_ One German drive is directed at Moscow. 


“Double Ten” is the Chinese indepen- 
dence day. 


. —_ The U. S. has refused all further Lease- 


Lend aid to Britain. 


. __ Beef has been a big problem in U. S.- 


Argentine trade relations. 
-— Argentina and the U. S. signed a trade 
treaty, the first they have signed since 1853. 


My score 


MATCHING QUESTIONS: Maps 


Match the phrases in the righthand column with 
the names in the lefthand column. Each i right answer 
counts 3. Total, 30. 


10/20 1. _— Donets 1. U. S. Naval Base in the 
Basin Pacific 
10/27 2. __ Vladivostok 2 capital of Brazil 
. important coal and in- 
10/6 3. —— Buenos dustrial area in Russia 
Aires . province of northern 
10/13 4. —_ Burma Road China seized by Japan 
11/3 —_—= «ee ‘ Russian port on the 
: Pacific 
mas . South Pacific islands, 
10/27 6. —_ Fiji Islands source of rubber 
10/13 7. —_ Chungking . Russia’s Arctic - 
al of 


10/13 8. —— Manchukuo . besieged capit 


Russia 
10/20 9. —— Moscow . main supply route to 
10/6 10. —_ Riode China 
Janeiro . world’s largest nitrate 
deposits 
10/6 - — Andes . hew stop on air route 
11/3 . —_ Archangel to New Zealand 
10/27 13. —_ Hawaii . present capital of China 
. Duke of Windsor 
10/13 eae typ Dutch East . South American moun- 
Indies tain range 
10/6 . —— Chile . capital of Argentina 


My score —__ 


RECALL QUESTIONS: Good Neighbors 


Fill in blanks in the following sentences. Each right 
answer counts 2. Total, 20. 


10/6 
10/27 
11/3 
10/6 


1. The liberator of Argentina was _.% 
2. The __________ is the world’s largest river. 
3. Cinchona trees are the source of 
4. A memorial lighthouse to is 
going to be built in the Dominican Republic. 
10/13 5. El Ratoncito Mickey is the Spanish name for 
6 
7 
8 
iS] 











10/27 . Caracas, Venezuela, was the birthplace of 


, South American liberator. 
. The President of was Te 





10/20 





10/20 — 





cently driven from office by a =. d'etat. 


, the capital of Chile, is cele 


brating its 400th anniversary. 
, a Central American coun- 
try which grows many bananas, means fi 
coast. 
10/6 10. In Argentina, the cowboys of the pampas are 
called 


10/20 








My score —— 
My total score —— 
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PIPELINES DRAW 
PUPILS INTEREST 


Oil (Theme Article) Pp. 6, 7 


This week’s theme article should be a bonanza for both 
current events and geography classes. 

Appoint pupil committees to investigate the stories behind 
important Ts areas of the world. A group of such 
reports, including the intrigue and bloodshed that has gone 
on in connection with the quest for oil, will give your class 
an excellent survey of “an trouble-spots. 

Committees should inquire into (a) Russian oil fields 
around Baku and the Caspian, upon which Germany is cast- 
ing covetous eyes; (b) oil fields of Iran and Iraq, which 
Britain and Russia have taken over to prevent the Germans 
from seizing them; (c) oil fields of Rumania, which Ger- 
many plotted to control, and finally gained in 1940; (d) oil 
fields of the Dutch East Indies, which Japan wants, and the 
U. S. A. has promised to protect; (e) oil fields of Mexico, 
which have been a cause of international friction since 
Mexico expropriated British and American properties in 
1938; and (f) oil wells of the American southwest, with the 
recent problem of getting petroleum to the eastern states. 

Call to your pupils’ attention the picture of the Oklahoma 
State Capitol (Know Your Country), to show them the 
appearance of oil derricks, or “rigs”, as they are known in 
the oil region. 

For a more detailed study of the petroleum industry, 
divide pupils into groups or allow individuals to make 
reports on various aspects of the subject—occurrence of oil 
sands between rock strata; methods of locating oil; import- 
ant oil-producing centers of the world; methods of drilling 
for oil; the dangerous job of fighting fires in wells; the 
essentials of the refining process; the means of transporting 
oil by rail, ship and pipe line; and -the various uses of oil. 

We recommend the free folders of the American Petro- 
leum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y.: Petroleum: 
Drilling and Production; Petroleum: Transportation, Storage 
and Marketing; and Petroleum Products. 

Pipelines as a means of transportation may be an unusual 
thought to pupils. Yet a little reflection will show them that 
all their water comes by this method. Some water travels 
great distances through pipes. Southern California gets its 
water by aqueduct and pipes from the Colorado River, 300 
miles away, and from the Sierra Navadas, 400 miles distant. 

New York City water takes a 125-mile trip from the 
Catskill Mountains. 

Brine, beverages, cereal mill products and other commodi- 
ties are sent through pipelines. They are not the length of oil 
pipelines, but the brine pipeline in Genesee County, New 
York State, is 45 miles long. 


Discussion Questions 


1, Why is control of oil fields a military objective? 

2. Why do you suppose the U. S. Government allows the 
oil companies to pump only a limited amount of petroleum 
each year? Should the Government allow them to pump 
as much as they want? 


Fact Questions 


1. What does the word petroleum mean? 

2. What is a geologist? 

8. What five states produce the most oil? What five 
countries produce the most? What one country? 

4. How is oil ‘mined? 

5. What is a refinery? 

6. What is Mr. Ickes’ job in connection with petroleum 
and the Defense Program? 


FRONT COVER MAP 


Let pupils study the front cover map showing JU, S. oil 
fields and main pipelines. This map does not show all the 
branch pipelines, nor all the refineries. It has been simplified 
to make it presentable as a front cover. 

Have the pupils write in the names of the oil-producing 
states. Let them do this in pencil right on the map. We have 
purposely omitted the state names. 


Questions on the Map 

——— many ways of transporting oil are shown on the 
ma 

2. What inland waterways are routes of transport? 

3. What states are supplied by pipeline? What areas 
are not supplied by pipeline? 

4. What is the route of the proposed 1580-mile pipeline? 


AID TO RUSSIA VIA ATLANTIC—P. 2 


In this article, note especially the last paragraph: “At 
present, all ships carrying aid across the Atlantic are flying 
the British flag, or the flag of Panama. Many U. S. ships 
have been transferred to Panama registry.” , 

Here is meat for a classroom discussion, if you believe 
that the truth in this particular international situation is 
within understanding of your pupils, and is appropriate. 

~The transfer of ships owned by United States shipping 
companies and by the U. S. Maritime Commission to Pan- 
ama registry is a subterfuge to evade the Neutrality Law. 

We offer you the discussion question, for classroom debate 
or whatever purpose you may want to use it. 


Discussion Question 


1. Should the Neutrality Law be changed so that ships 
flying the U. S. flag may carry aid to Britain and Russia? 


Fact Questions 


1. Describe the ship route from Boston to Archangel. 

2. What are some of the advantages of this route over 
the Pacific Ocean routes described in last week’s Junior 
Scholastic? 

3. What is the danger of the Atlantic route? 

4. Why are ships flying the Stars and Stripes forbidden 
from carrying aid to Britain and Russia across the Atlantic? 


CARTOONS—P. 3 


We are fons two cartoons this week so that pupils 
may see burning issue of the day represented in a 
medium that generally appeals to them. In the text below 
the cartoons, we avoided the use of the names “isolationist,” 
“war party,” “war monger,” “interventionist,” as we have 
avoided them in our pages all along. Your pupils may bring 
them up, at which time you can hammer home the point that 
name-calling, by itself, is not a legitimate weapon in dis- 
cussion. If name-calling is used, it must be backed up by 
definitions of the names used. 

Here is the opportunity to remind your pupils that car- 
toons almost invariably are one-sided. They are pictorial 
editorials. Let them find others by way of illustration. 

The editor of Junior Scholastic has one deuce of a time 
each week selecting the “Cartoon of the Week,” in an effort 
to find one that isn’t too extreme for his readers, who, after 
all, represent a cross-section of the American people. 

What a storm of protest would have blown in on us if we 
had used only one of the cartoons on page 3 as the “Cartoon 
of the Week”! 


Discussion Question 


1, What idea is expressed in the “Aroused!” cartoon? In 
the “Slaughter” one? 


(Continued on next page) 


TEACHERS EDITION OF JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


LITTLE JUNGLE VILLAGE—P. 10 


This story will give pupils a glimpse of life in South 
America that is entirely Siderent from the picture presented 
by the letter-writers on Goop NeicHpor News page. 
The jungles of British Guiana, Brazil, and Venezuela are as 
unfamiliar to the boys and girls who write to us as they 
are to our readers. Pupils — emphasize this contrast 
by thinking of regions and people in our own country whose 
ways are entirely different from theirs—mountaineers of 
North Carolina, Pueblo Indians of New Mexico; the Eskimos 
of northern Alaska, for instance. 

An interesting theme topic for English classes is “On My 
Own”—what pupils would do if forced to depend:on their 
own resources. entirely. If you have some campers in your 
classroom, they will be interested in describing what they 
would do in the woods to build a fire and a shelter and 
provide themselves with food and drink. Let the pupils 
select details from the story to illustrate how Peh-weh and 
Man-é take care of themselves. Then let them discuss which 
things they could do on their own. Could they provide 
themselves with a shelter? How? With food? Clothing? 

The story gives pupils an opportunity to discuss figures 
of speech. Write examples of similes on the board—“She 
.. . cried out like a red howler monkey”; “The skin of Klee- 
klee was as hot as the pepper-pot when it was boiling”; 
“Darkness as deep as the fear which gripped the heart of 
Peh-weh”; and “Fear touched him, like a snake with a cold 
stomach.” 

What is each of these figures of speech trying to do? Let 
— analyze them, pointing out that they give pictures, 
and clinch an idea with a definite image or comparison. The 
class can think of others to list on the blackboard. Some 
that they suggest will be clichés — threadbare, worn-out ex- 

ressions—“he fought like a lion”; “eyes like limpid pools”; 
a bull in a china shop”; etc. Challenge your pupils to think 
of more original ways to express ideas. Suggest scenes to 
them, such as a fire engine on its way to a fire, a ship in 
a storm, a sunset, an old Indian in tribal dress. Let the pupils 
think of words and figures of speech to give color and action 
to the pictures. As words are written on the board, pupils 
can Gelicate them and decide which are clear, or forced, or 
stale. With proper guidance, the discussion can be profitably 
applied to their future writing. 


STAMPS TELL STORIES 
BEHIND THE HEADLINES—P. 12 


anon and the Khyber Pass may come aeage o 
into the spotlight as a trade route from India to Russia. The 
map shows its strategic location. The mountainous character 
of the country, and the absence of railroads and modern 
highways make it significant as a trade route only if other 
major lines of communication are cut off. Like Iran, Afghani- 
stan is an ancient country now assuming great importance. 

Conquerors of ancient days—Darius, Alexander, Genghis 
Khan, and Timur—have invaded the country, on their way to 
India’s riches. For. centuries India and Afghanistan tried to 
conquer each other. The British in India, in 1839 and again 
in 1378, invaded Afghanistan, and finally succeeded in get- 
ting the Afghanistan government to “see things the British 
way.” Pupils may enjoy reading The Ballad of East and West 
by Rudyard Kipling, for a colorful story-account of strife 
between the British soldiers and native tribesmen. 

Caravans of ponies and camels are still the most common 
mode of carrying merchandise through the country. Kabul, 
the capital, is a walled town with narrow gates. people 
are Mohammedans. When a former king, Amanullah, tried 
to force them to adopt western customs in 1929, the people 
drove him from the throne. King Zahir Shah rules as a 
constitutional monarch. 


PAGE 2 


Fact Questions 

1. Why is Afghanistan in the news now? 

2. Why does its geogra hic location make Afghanistan 
important to Russia an Great Britain? 

. Where is the Khyber Pass? What is the capital of 
Afghanistan? How do supplies go from there to the Khyber 
Pass? From the Khyber Pass into the interior of India? 

4. Who is King of Afghanistan? 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS-P. 5 


A comprehensive list of teaching aids, books, films, class 
ty toes and units is found in Latin America Today, a study 
or Junior High Schools prepared by Richard M. Perdew of 
the Bronxville (N. Y.) schools. It is available free from the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Teachers will be interested in Latin American Back- 
count a bibliography. Single copies are 25c from the 

ational Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


JUNIOR JOURNALISTS—P. 15 


Remind your headline writers that they must stay within 
the letter count in their entries. We have noticed, in reading 
work submitted during the past few weeks, that some 
pupils are careless in this respect. Pupils should also note 
that headlines which are to appear as two lines must be 
written as two lines. Careful Junior Journalists will also 
avoid ending lines with prepositions or dividing a phrase 
between lines (as “New - Car”, or “Have - Seen”). Do not 
hyphenate a word at the end of a line. 

Feature stories like this week’s pigeons, often receive 
playful heads. Headline writers sometimes strive for allitera- 
tive effects. Too frequently, the result is labored. At any rate, 
your pupils may get a kick out of this one: 


Patriotic Pigeons 
Peck Parasites 
Here is one with a milder alliteration: 


Pigeons Sort Seeds 
To Aid Uncle Sam 


Answers to Quiz, Page 8 
1. a, a, c, c, c, c, b, c, d, c. 
AAR AREAS HE? 
Ill. 3, 5, 15, 9, 13, 11, 12, 4, 8, 2, 14, 7, 1, 6, 10, ‘ 
IV. San Martin, Amazon, quinine, Columbus, Mickey Mouse, Bolivar, 
Panama, Santiago, Costa Rica, gauchos. 
Answer: “Know Your Country,” P. 4. 
Oklahoma State Capitol, Oklahoma City. 
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18 LOUIS JACQUES DAGUERRE, 1789-1851. French 
painter and pioneer photographer. 

19 GEORGE ROGERS CLARK, 1752-1818. American 
soldier and frontiersman. During the Revolutionary 
War he protected the western colonies against 
the British and Indian raids from Canada. 

19 JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 1831-1881. Twentieth 
President of the United States. Assassinated by a 
disappointed office seeker. 

21 VOLTAIRE (Francois Marie Arouet), 1694-1778. 
French philosopher and writer. 

21 CARDINAL MERCIER, 1851-1926. Belgian priest, 
famous for his patriotic service in the last war. 

22 GEORGE ELIOT (Mary Ann Evans), 1819-1880. En- 

“-glish novelist. 

23 FRANKLIN PIERCE, 1804-1869. Fourteenth President 

: of the United States. 

? 24 BENEDICTUS DE SPINOZA, 1632-1677. Jewish 

philosopher, born in Holland. 

25 ANDREW CARNEGIE, 1835-1919. American manu- 
facturer and philanthropist. 

29 LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, 1832-1888. American novel- 
ist and story-writer. 

30 MARK TWAIN (Samuel Langhorne Clemens), 1835- 

i 1910. American novelist and humorist. 

2? 30 WINSTON CHURCHILL, 1874—. Prime. Minister of 

Great Britain. 
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3 SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER, 1506-1552. Patron saint 
and apostle of the Indies. 

4 THOMAS CARLYLE, 1795-1881. Scottish essayist and 
historian. 

5 MARTIN VAN BUREN, 1782-1862. Eighth President 
of the United States. 

6 JOSEPH CONRAD, 1857-1924. English ‘novelist, 
born in Poland. 

7 MARY STUART, Queen of Scots, 1542-1587. 

8 EL! WHITNEY, 1765-1825. Inventor of the cotton gin. 

9 JOHN MILTON, 1608-1674. English poet. 

11 EMILY DICKINSON, 1830-1886. American poet. 

13 HEINRICH HEINE, 1797-1856. German poet. 

16 LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN, 1770-1827. German 
composer. 

16 JANE AUSTEN, 1775-1817. English novelist. 

17 JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 1807-1892. American 
poet. 

24 CHRISTOPHER (KIT) CARSON, 1809-1868. Ameri- 
can hunter and scout. 

26 GEORGE DEWEY, 1837-1917. American admiral. 

27 LOUIS PASTEUR, 1822-1895. French chemist and 
medical scientist. 

28 WOODROW WILSON, 1856-1924. Twenty-eighth 
President of the United States. 

29 CHARLES GOODYEAR, 1800-1860. Inventor of rub- 
ber vulcanizing. 

29 WILLIAM £. GLADSTONE, 1809-1898. English 
statesman. 

30 RUDYARD KIPLING, 1865-1936. English story-writer 
and poet. 
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Your Students Will Like These Books 
Which Help Them Improve Their 9 
Personalities and Enjoy Leisure 


BOY dates GIRL 
mann ay Gay Mead 


Brass tacks advice on ETIQUETTE .., 
VOICE ... POSTURE. . CONDUCT... 
DRESS ... MAKEUP. .MANNERS.., 
What to do and how to do it. 


SECOND SERIES is a continued story ot 
typical high school students’ adventures in 
etiquette against the background of a real 
school. Popular with boys and girls alike. 80 
pages, colored cover. Humorous illustrations. 


FIRST SERIES is a witty, conversational etiquette book for adoles- 
cents. Contains advice about manners, voice, personal appearance, 
dress, etc. Does work you like done in your classroom. Thirteen 
chapters on etiquette, clothes, manners, etc. help turn ugly duck- 
lings into swans. 46 pages, colored cover, humorous illustrations. 


Both BOY DATES GIRL books are best sellers in 
this field year after year. 


Single copy 35c each 1100rmore 25¢ each 
100 or more 20c each. Prices are postpaid. 


WATCH YOUR P.Q- 


(Personality Quotient) 


eS 


AN ANTHOLOGY of helpful information, bio- 
graphical sketches and tests for young people on 
ways to improve their personalities. Helps your stu- 
dents improve their personality quotients with in- 
spirational guides, quizzes, articles on Inferiority complex, bullying, 
interviews for jobs, charm, ugly ducklings, etc. Interestingly illus- 
trated and very popular with both boys and girls. 38 pages. 


We've sold thousands of these books at 25¢ each 
NOW PRICES REDUCED TO 15¢ each 
10¢ each for 10 or more 


HOW TO JUDGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


And How To Organize A Photoplay Club 


SECOND PRINTING by popular demand. This 
book will lead your students to see and value the 
best in motion pictures. It’s a handbook for photo- 
play analysis and enjoyment that it expressly de- 
signed for classroom study. Special chapters on plot, theme, en- 
tertainment value, dramatic structure, characterization, diction, cos- 
tume, stage set, photography, lighting, direction, etc. 
Single copy 25c 30 or more 15¢ each 
NOTICE THE SPECIAL LOW PRICES FOR CLASSROOM ORDERS 
ALL PRICES ARE POSTPAID. Please send cash with your order 
SS SS SS A A A A A A A LS SP A A CD SNE MR Ne GE a NaN EE GEN me oe cl OR YY La gE 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, a Division of Scholastic Publications JST 
Printing and Publishing office, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for $ Please send me: 


copies of BOY DATES GIRL ..... copies of WATCH YOUR P.Q. 
—First Series 


copies of HOW TO JUDGE 
Copies of BOY DATES Gini MOTION PICTURES 


s 
PAA 





“UTODAY'S TRENDS IN THE LICHT OF THE PAST) «| 


By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


ELECTION DAY, 1941-This year our Elec- 7 % ep 
tion Day comes in what is known as an — UF is WILL bur os ene 
“off year,” because only local officials (in. 
cities and counties) will be chosen. No 
members of Congress are elected this year. 

But this “off year” election is still very 
important. Local officials in your town or 
city are busy every day supplying services 
to the people: police and fire protection; 
public schools; good roads; safe drinking 
water. So if voters want better local gov- EZ 


BN SMALL NEW ENGLAND COMMUNITIES] ernment, they must see that better officials [AS CITIES GREW IN SIZE THEIR MAN- 


LOSELY EXAMINED AT TOWN MEETINGS a ' POUTICIANS WHO FOLLOWED THE POLICY: 
TTENDEO BY MOST OF THE CITIZENS. One of the most interesting elec- *TO THE VICTORS BELONG THE SPOILS. 


tions this year is in New York. 
Mayor F. H. LaGuardia is seek- 
ing re-election for a third 
term over Democrat 
William O’Dwyer. 





RUPT POLITICAL BOSSES WERE LOOTING CITY TREAS- 
URIES. THE MOST NOTORIOUS 
OF THESE GROVPS WAS THE 
NEW YORK TWEED RING. 
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CIVIL SERVICE MOVEMENT HELPED IMPROVE MUNICIPAL 
ERNMENT BY PLACING MANY MINOR PUBLIC OFFICES UNDER 
MERIT SYSTEM, BASED UPON COMPETITIVE EXAMS. 























LITTLE 
JUNGLE 


Pob-weh, Man-é, and the infant Klee-klee 


H-WEH and his sister Man-6 
P--: brother and sister of the 

Arawak tribe of British Gui- 
ana, South America. Peh-weh was 
eleven and Man-6 was nine, and 
for the last six months they had 
been living in a hut they had built 
themselves in the jungle. Their 
mother and father had gone to at- 
tend a celebration in a nearby vil- 
lage, and they knew that Man-é and 
Peh-weh could take care of them- 
selves. But they had also left Klee- 
Klee, the baby sister, for the two 
children to care for. 

Now how, Peh-weh wondered, 
could you hunt and fish—and still 
look afer a baby? But he was soon 
so busy making a home for his two 
sisters that he did not have time to 
worry. Someday, he planned that the 
hut would become a village—a vil- 
lage all his own. Other Arawaks 
would come to him and say: 

“Let us be part of your village. 
You will be our chief, and all of us 
will be happy.” 

Meanwhile, was not Peh-weh 
master of his own hut and protector 
of his sisters? Arawak parents never 
worried about leaving their children 
for months at a time. From the time 
children were able to walk, they 
were expected to take care of them- 
selves. Peh-weh knew how to shoot 


“Little Jungle Village” is from the book Little 
Jungle Village, and is used here by permission 
of the author and the publishers, Viking Press. 
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an arrow straight into the heart of 
a jaguar, how to build a boat from 
the trunk of a tree. Man-6 knew how 
to cook and to sew. 

They went everywhere together. 
Man-6 was in Peh-weh’s charge, and 
nothing must happen to her. They 
knew the creatures of the forest— 
jaguars, ocelots, snakes, spiders, 
honey bears. But they knew nothing 
of ple with white skins, for none 
hed anak come into their part of 
British Guiana. 

Peh-weh wouldn't have believed 
that there were such people if he had 
been told, although he knew there 
were many strange things away 
down and up the Cuyuni River. He 
had heard talk of blue water bigger 
than all the forest he knew, down 
where the Cuyuni went. He had 
heard of hills that reached to the 
sky away up-river where the Cuyuni 
began. 


l. the weeks that followed, Peh- 
weh went often deeper into the for- 
est, learning new things and making 
new friends. Pigeons, powis, a deer, 
and even a honey-bear came to the 
hut to be fed. Peh-weh felt that this 
“village” was becoming the biggest 
on the Cuyuni River, absolutely filled 
with “people.” After all, what could 
any villag e have in it but people, and 
didn’t all Arawaks know that all 
living and moving things were “peo- 
ple"? 


VILLAGE 


By JoBesse McElveen Waldeck 


A Brother and Sister 
On Their Own in the Jungle 


PART | 


Then something happened that 
nobody would have believed could 
happen. It was a simple thing that 
might have happened to anybody. 
Yet it was very bad to have it hap- 
pen to Klee-klee. P 

She wakened right after she went 
to sleep one night and cried out like 
a red howler monkey. It startled Peh- 
weh so that he jumped to his feet. 
Man-6 sat up and touched Klee-klee. 
Then she didn’t say anything, which 
was really frightening. 

“Well, Man-6,” said Peh-weh 
loudly enough to be heard above 
Klee-klee’s crying, “She'll waken all 
the animals. What is wrong?” 

“Her face .. .” said Man-é, and 
then couldn't seem to go on. 

“Well, what about her face?” 


“Touch it yourself, Peh-weh .. .” 

Peh-weh bent and touched the 
small tear-wet face of Klee-klee. A 
cold hand seemed to grip him by the 
heart. Klee-klee was sick, and no 
Arawak ever touched a sick person. 
The pai men, as the Arawaks called 
their doctors, touched a sick person. 
But then a pai man knew how to 
keep himself from getting the same 


. sickness. 


The skin of Klee-klee was as hot 
as the pepper-pot whien it was boil- 
ing No wonder Klee-klee cried. Pebh- 
weh knew that many Arawaks, when 
their skin got as hot as that, stopped 
breathing and had to be taken away 
some place from which they never 
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came back. Then their houses were 
burned down so that whatever had 
made them sick would not harm any- 
one else. 

A sound came from Man-6 that 
Peh-weh had never heard her make 
before. Man-6, his strong, quiet sis- 
ter, was about to cry as loudly as 
Klee-klee did. 

“No crying, woman!” said Peh- 
weh gruffly. “No crying, I say!” 

The crying of Man-6 stopped on 
command. If tears streaked her 
cheeks, it was all right, because Peh- 
weh could not see them. Moreover, 
she couldn’t see the tears that were 
on his cheeks also. 

“You know what our people say,” 
Peh-weh muttered. “Touch the sick 
and become sick > 

“But this is Klee-klee!” said Man-6, 
keeping the tears out of her voice. 

“Yes,” said Peh-weh, “this is Klee- 
klee. And .if she stops breathing | 
never want to breathe anymore my- 
self.” 

He knelt and took Klee-klee up in 
his arms. He began to move back 
and forth with her as he chanted. 
He didn’t know just what he chanted 
or why. He just felt terrible, and 
opened his mouth to express how 
he felt, and the sickness-chant came 
out. , 

But Klee-klee kept on crying. It 
seemed to both of theny as they 
found her face and body getting hot- 
ter and hotter, that the end of every- 
thing was about to come. 

“I must go for the pai man,” said 
Peh-weh at last. “You will be safe 
here alone.” 

“It is night,” said Man-6. “Arawaks 
never go on the river at night. You 
will have to paddle the woodskin up 
the river to where the pai man lives.” 

“That is true, but it is Klee-kee 
who is sick.” 

“You were the pai man when the 
deer and the powis became sick. 
Why can you not be the pai man 
now?” 

“I was playing at being the pai 
man and it was very wrong of me. 
I know that now. I didn’t think as 
much of the others as of Klee-klee,” 
said Peh-weh. “If I had, I could 
never have allowed them to be sick 
without going for the pai man.” 

Man-6 didn’t say anything. She 
vd out her hand and grasped the 

d of Peh-weh. He pressed her 
hand until she could have cried out 
with the hurt of it. Then he placed 
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Klee-klee in her arms and went out. 
He came back shortly with a bow he 
had made for her and several arrows. 

“The tips of the arrows are deadly 
with poison. If any attacker comes— 
just point the arrows and shoot.” 

“Be careful, my brother. The river, 
at night—” 


But he was gone into the night. 
She heard: him drop his paddle into 
the woodskin canoe above the sound 
of the river. Then she turned back 
to Klee-klee. Not knowing for sure 
what was right, she tried to feed the 
baby cassava, but Klee-klee pushed 
her hand away. Numb with fear for 
the baby, Man-6 rocked back and 
forth in the dark. 

Peh-weh pushed out into the river. 
It was as black as the night itself. 





Powis 


He turned the prow of the woodskin 
upstream. Fiercely he paddled, in- 
creased the speed of his thrust and 
pull. His muscles strained in his back 
and legs. He ached, but he did not 
know he ached, from the strain of 
his work. 

Then he came to Warwah Creek, 
where he would stop to ask whether 
the pai man was in this village—the 
village of Peh-weh’s people. He 
stepped ashore and walked among 
the huts he so well remembered. But 
there was no fire, and a village with- 
out a fire is a village without people. 
No one was now living on Warwah 
Creek. They had simply gone away 
somewhere, that was all. 

He raced back to his woodskin. 
There would be another village 
around bends. Maybe someone there 
would know about the pai man. But 
the second village was empty, too. 
No fire; black huts without people in 
them. Nothing but darkness—dark- 








ness as deep as the fear which 
gripped the heart of Peh-weh. 

A third village, around more 
bends, and it was empty, too. Faster 
still, and faster, he traveled on. Now 
he had come to the pai man’s village, 
and there was no one there. But 
beyond the village, he knew, was a 
big shed where the sick lived and 
slept when they were being treated 
by the pai man. He raced along the 
trail to the shed. He stopped. No 
fire at the shed. No sound, just 
silence. 

But someone had heard him! A 
voice, sick, called out, “Is that the 
pai man come back? I have waited 
days and nights . . .” 

“No,” said Peh-weh. “I seek the 
pai man, too, for Klee-kee is sick. 
Where is he? Have you heard?” 

“Yes, I heard. The pai man-has 
gone to the mountains, where many 
of our own people have wandered _ 
and have been sick.” 


i t was many days and nights to the 
mountains whither the pai man had 
gone. Somehow, after all, Peh-weh 
knew he would have to take the 
place of the pai man. 

He dashed back through the 
woods to the river. He jumped into 
the woodskin, turned her prow 
downstream. As he went, he kept 
watching the bends, to make sure he 
did not rush past his own hut on the 
strength of the mighty water current. 

The fact that everybody in the 
villages had gone away did not make 
him afraid. He had always known 
that sometimes for no reason at all, 
his people simply left their villages 
never to return. The urge was in 
him, too, to go somewhere and just 
keep going. But not just now for 
Peh-weh! Klee-klee needed him, and 
so did Man-6. He could go no place 
but back to them. 

There was the bend where his 
hut was. He turned the prow of his 
boat shoreward, headed straight and 
true for the branches that overhung 
the mooring place. 

First he saw the fire, and it was 
freshly flaming. Man-6 must have 
just now put new chips on it. 


“Man-6!” he called softly. “Man-6!” 


There was no answer. No answer 
at all, even when he called her again. 
Fear touched him, like a snake with 
a cold stomach. 


[To be concluded next week] 
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poe HOBBIES! 
FUN WITH LEATHER 


By JOSEPH LEEMING Would you like to make 
yourself a fancy hand-tooled belt, or a decorated 
pocketbook? Take up leathercraft and have a lot of 
fun making all kinds of beautiful and useful things. 
Complete directions and easy-to-follow drawings and 
patterns in this new book will teach you all the 
tricks of the trade. 


ADVENTURES WITH A 
MICROSCOPE 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM Did you ever examine 
a fly's foot to see how it is able to walk upside down? 
Do you know how to find an amoeba? Do you know 
what chalk is made of? With your microscope and 
this book as a guide you can make many fascinat- 
ing studies, from analyzing food to experimenting 
in criminal detection. 142 drawings. $2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
227 SOUTH SIXTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



























Yings and emblems 
classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 


Haag re geld plated, silver, ete. 


Witte Dept P, METAL ARTS ©0., Ine. Rochester, I ¥. 


BECOME A TYPEWRITER AGENT 

Write for details and circulars about 

our new portables. Cash sale only. 

ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER 

CO. 119 W. 23 St., New York, N. Y. 
CHelsea 2-5350 


















STAMPS 


U. &. A. PRICE LIST 
Send postage, U. 8S. stamps 
bought. The Junior Simplified 
U. 8. Album. A real loose leaf 
@ Album. Particulars, Sample page 


Se postage. 
STANLEY GIBBONS. inc., 3838 Park Rew. New York 








PHILATOPIC MONTHLY FREE—Forty pages. Includes 
Stamp Encyclopedia, FREE. Write EMPIRE STAMP 
Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 


























STAMPS | teu stories! 
BEHIND THEH AEADLINES|, 


Afghanistan Asked 
to Expel German Agents 


London dispatches today report Afghanistan has been requested by Britain 
and the USSR to expel all Germans and Italians except accredited diplomats. 
Two months ago nearby Iran received a similar demand. Faj . 















Stamps courtesy of Scott ‘tamp & Coin Company 
MOHAMMED ZAHIR SHAH (stamp above), 
King of Afghanistan, ascended the throne in 1933, 
when his father was assassinated. Zahir Shah was 
19 then. Afghanistan is a constitutional mon- 
archy*. It has a congress of 160 elected members. 
Afghanistan’s ft ag is 10,000,000. Nearly all 
the people are of the Mohammedan religion. 


Vd AF CHANES, 





Khyber Pass 








IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 

constitutional monarchy  (kon-stih- 
TYOO-shun-al MONN-ar-kee), page 
12, stamp caption. A monarchy (from 
the Greek monos, “alone,” and archein, 
“to rule”) is a country ruled by one 
man—a king. In a constitutional (from 
the Latin constituere, “to establish or 
set up”) monarchy the king’s power 
over his people is limited by a consti- 
tution—a body of laws and customs. 

ghee (GEE-—g as in get), page 12 
map caption. An oily butter made from 
buffalo’. milk. 

decipher (dee-SYE-fur), page 5, sec- 
ond column. To find out the meaning 
of words or letfers in an unknown lan- 
guage or-a cipher—i.e., system of secret 
writing. 

archaeologist (ahr-kee~-OLL-oe-jist ) 
page 5, second column. One who 
studies the remains of ancient civiliza- 
tions. From the Greek archaios, “an- 
cient,” and logos, “word, discourse.” 

lubricating (LOO-brih-kay-ting) oil, 
page 6, first column. Oil put on ma- 
chine parts to make them slippery and 
thus lessen friction between them. 
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AFGHANISTAN lies between India and. Russia (see map below). That’s why 
Britain (ruling power over India) and Russia want to get rid of German agents in 
Afghanistan. Wool, skins, fruits, nuts, and ghee* are the principal exports. The 
are carried by camel and horse into Russia through Bamian Pass and Khaw 
Pass. THE KHYBER PASS (stamp above) is the main route to India. A motor 
road, 200 miles long, runs from the capital city of Kabul to Khyber Pass. Afghan- 
istan has no railroads. Those of India and Russia end at the Afghan border 
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Map by H. C. Detie. Copyright. 1941. by the Newspaper PM, I 







* See Vocabulary Drill on This Page Junior Scholastic 
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"So now they call me 
‘the Little Colonel!’” 


1. | was listening as Uncle Bill told Dad 
about our town’s new Home Guard. I said, 
“I wish J could get in the Home Guard and 
do something for my country!” “You could 
—if you only knew how to use a typewriter,” 
said Uncle Bill. “We need a volunteer to 





DUMBO 


any 


Walt Disney Feature, RKO 


You'll chuckle and sniffle by turns at 
he adventures of Dumbo in Walt Dis- 
ey’s new technicolor feature. Dumbo 
s a baby elephant who's the laughing- 


stock of the circus because he has ears 


ike sails. 

Dumbo makes a lot of trouble. He 
rips on his ears, gets his mother into 
rouble when she defends him, and is 
alled a disgrace by all his fellow-ele- 
hants. In fact, he is so ridiculous that 
he circus manager makes him play thé 
art of a clown. 

But one night Dumbo drinks cham- 
pagne, thinking it’s water. He has a 
vonderful pink dream about hundreds 


f elephants. He wakes up in the top of [| 


handle our letters and reports!” 





2. “Whee’’, | shouted, “That lets me in! 


. tree. He decides he could have got- cr one Wee = a Royal 
eC there only by flying. Soon he is the | Portable last year! Why, I’m a dandy typist! 
rs, pe of the show — the world’s only fly- | Taught myself, too, with Royal’s nifty Self- 
all ing elephant. Teacher!” I skipped off to my room to bring 
You'll like the pink nightmare and | out my Royal Portable. 
he scene showing the circus tents being Y 

hy gett up in a rainstorm. You'll go home 

KA histling the tune chugged out by 

ey gcasey, Jr., the circus train. You'll like 

‘hk imothy Mouse, Dumbo’s only pal. In 

tor Pact: We think vou'll like it all. 
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YMOVIE CHECKUP 


Strong Drama, no comedy: Sergeant 
York. Citizen Kane. Underground. One 
Foot in Heaven. Ladies in Retirement. 

Mystery Drama: Girl in the News. 
nternational Lady. The Gay Falcon. 

Football Drama: Harmon of Michi- 
gan. 

Light and Good: Tanks A Million. It 
Started With Eve. You'll Never Get 
Rich. Tom, Dick, and Harry. In the 

avy. Reg’lar Fellers. Here Comes Mr. 
ordan. Sun Valley Serenade. Never 

ive a Sucker an Even Break. 

Disney Full-length Features: Dumbo. 
‘antasia. The Reluctant Dragon. 

The Cream of the Westerns: Riders of 

t Purple Sage. The Medico of Painted 
pprings. Badlands of Dakota. Texas. 

Aviation Drama: Dive Bomber. A 
Honk in the RAF. Parachute Bat- 

Mon. Target for Tonight. 
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3. “Look, Uncle Bill, it’s practically like a 
regular office Royal! It’s got MAGIC* Mar- 
in, Segment Shift, Touch Control*, Finger 
Keyboard—everything!” Uncle Bill was 
impressed. “O.K., Little Colonel, we'll sign 
you and your Royal for the ‘duration!’” 
he said. 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


r 


*#Trade-marks Reg, U. 8. Pat. O08. 
Copyright 1941, Reya! Typewriter Co., ine. 





4. Dad, old veteran that he is, joined too, 
and he’s tickled silly that he bought me 
that Royal Portable, because everybody is 
talking about the way I handle the Guard’s 
business. And my Arrow model Royal cost 
only about $I a week! 


P.$. The Home Guard gave me the nicest, 
smartest uniform you ever laid eyes on! 


FOR FREE TRIAL—SEND COUPON! . 
ae a ee 
Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
| Dept. S-11, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 


| 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own ! 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. : 


~ 


Name..... se dE REY +e ee ees | 
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SPORTS 





HAT a man is Don (Hut- 
Sut) Hutson, football’s 
greatest pass receiver! For 


seven years he has been catching ‘em 
for the Green Bay Packers profes- 
sional team, of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin. 
A good pass catcher has to be fast, 
a high jumper, and skillful in the use 


of his hands. Big hands are a help, 
and Hut-Sut has ‘em. The jumping 
skill comes in handy when the pass 
comes high and the receiver must 
go up into the air to make the catch. 
Often the receiver must make jumps 
while on the run. 

Here are Don’s four amazing rec- 
ords as a professional pass catcher: 


HUT-SUT CATC 





WIN SOME SPENDING MONEY! 


IN THIS 
PICTURE 
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, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 

2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 

* of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 

each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 


a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 

entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the 
label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top 
of page write your name, age, home address, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


| Read These Rules Carefully 


Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. ¥., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 
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FIER . 


most passes omy 
caught, 204; most C 
yards gained 


catching passes, 
3554 (over two 
miles!); most 
yards gained 
catching passes in 
one season, 846; 
most touchdown 
passes caught in 
one game, three. 
(He's done this 
three times. ) 
Last year he 
led the league in 
scoring with 57 . 
points; the first 
and only time hal 
a lineman has ever made this record, fH © 
Hutson is six feet one inch tall,¥ 
as lean as a rail, with thin arms. 
Back in his high school days at 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Don was no 
world-beater at football. In fact, he 
was so light he didn’t go out for the 
team until his senior year. His fa- 
vorite sports were track and base- 
ball. 
After graduation from high school, 
Don entered the University of Ala-f 
bama on a track scholarship. His 
ability as a football player was soon}... 
recognized, and he won an end posi-f; 
tion in his sophomore year. He was 
now weighing 160 pounds. In hishe 
senior year (1934), he was captain 
of the team that defeated Stanford 
in the Rose Bow] game. Don was 
also picked as all-American end by 
most ‘of the sports-writers that year.["". 

He signed to play for the Green 
Bay Packers the next fall. On thef. 
first play of his first professional 
game, against the Chicago Bears.fpoe 
Don raced to midfield, caught a 60- 
yard pass and ran for a touchdown. fie 

Since that day Don’s been picked 
on the all-League team four times. 
He’s so good at pass-catching that 
his coach doesn’t want him to tackle. 
Too much of a chance of his getting ye. 
injured. When the other team has 
the ball, Don moves into his back- 
field. 

Don’s two younger, twin brothers,Bq 
Ray and Rob, are now playing forgih 
Alabama. Ray pitches ‘em, Rob 
catches ‘em. 

—H. L. Masin, 
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Hutson in action 


ap 


unt 































































































Junior Scholastic Sports Edit 
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RITE A HEADLINE 


Junior Journalist cards and JSA 
puttons will be awarded to pupils 
sho write a headline for the news 


’ below. 
The headline is to be a 2-line head- 
ne, with each line containing no 
ess than 13 characters and no more 
han 17. A space between words 
ounts as half a character. The letters 
M” and “W” count as a space and 
half. The letter “I” and punctua- 
ord on marks count as half a character. 
tall, Punctuation marks, however, are 
s peldom used in headlines. A period 
; at never placed at the end of the 
nopeadline. Occasionally a comma, a 
he emi-colon, or a question mark are 
the psed. 

fa.4 Here is the news story— 


ase-§ Hundreds of pigeons are working 
or the Government at Staten Island, 
ool, Y., sorting. grains of rye. Their job 
Ala. '° sort rye . ‘that have ergot on 
Hj em from ordinary rye grains. 
8} The pigeons eat the ordinary rye 
"gains, but they will not touch those 
“Pith ergot on them. Before it was dis- 
overed that pigeons would do this, 
were hired to sort the grains 
y hand. It was a slow and expensive 
rocess, because only four or five rye 
rains out of a hundred bear ergot. 
Ergot is a fungus which grows on a 
ertain type of rye and causes the 
ains to turn black. Ergot is made into 
drug used by doctors to contro] 
emorrhage (excessive bleeding). 


900d Work! 


The best news stories written about 
e hurricane along the Texas coast 
ere by the following journalists: 

‘ no Burgin, Weaverville (N. C.) 
that #00l; Dorothy Jane Hicks, Highland Park 
ckle Mich.) Jr. H. S.; Patricia A. ‘Schofield, 

pa er Hill School, Waterford, Conn.; 
ttiNg Heanne Zarnke, Merrill (Wisc.) Jr. H. S.; 
has@arbara Diane Carter, Phoenix (N. Y.) 
yack- S.; Norma Jean Miller, Montgomery 
thool, Wayne, O.; Clinton Oleson, Forest 

(Iowa) Jr. H. S.; Bill Harbin, Bancroft 
thool, Youngstown, O.; Roseline Duarte, 
4 for Blue Diamond School, Arden, Nev.; Elise 
Rob#. Smith, Cove School, Panama City, Fla. 

(Next week we will list Junior Journalists 
oe captions for the Tournapull photo- 
laph were especially good. ) 
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LOOK FOR THESE FEATURES: 


1Champion Keyboard 
84 Characters 


2 Left Side Back-Spacer 


Shift Keys 


Release 


4 Right Margin Stop with 
Warning Bell 


5 Paper Release Lever 
6 Black and Red Ribbon 


7 Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer 


8 Paper Bail 
9 Variable Line Spacer 





are also 1n this 
Underwood 


Portable/ 


sree UNDERWOOD: CHAMPION was 
produced on the theory that you 
want a complete portable, not a par- 
tially complete machine. That is why in 
producing this famous portable we bor- 
rowed and put into it many of the fea- 
tures that make i’ > famous Underwood 
of business a great typewriter. 

In the Underwood Champion you 
get the famous Champion Keyboard 
secretaries enthuse about . . . you get 
Touch Tuning with its assurance of 
easy touch . . . you get fifteen of the 
same features that contribute to the per- 


Underwood 


10 Right and Left 


11 Sealed Action Frame 
3 Left and Right Carriage 12 Touch Tuning 

13 Paper Centering Scale 
14 Margin Release 

15 Keyboard Tabulator 


Features... 


that make my 
Business Underwood 
a Great Typewriter... 














































Underwooa 
Champion Portabie 
Ask for free folder—“Things 
To Sech In The Portable You 
Buy” — a valuable aid in 
burchasing any portable 

typewriter 














formance of the Underwood Master 
Typewriter of business. 

See your Underwood Dealer or mail 
coupon for folder ‘Things to Seek in 
the Portable You Buy”. 





riter Division 
ID ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send free folder “Things to Seek in the Portable 


You Buy”. It contains. full information concerning the 
Ui Champion Portable. ; ' 


Portable T: 
UNDER 


** 
+" 
; of 2% ; 3% 
Name ectindh 





Address ; ‘ 





a 
City State 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Portable 
Ly pewrtter 






























Hidden Places 


In each of the followin 
sentences, a geographica 
name is hidden. The names 


may be found by combining 
parts of two or more words. 
For instance, the country in 
the first sentence is Persia. 
Try and find the other hidden 
geographical names. 


1. When 
jumpers, I accident 


countin the 
ly over- 
ked three. 


2. The books were read in 


great numbers. 


3. From east to west the 


news spread. 


4. hidden verse was a 


favorite puzzle. 


5. She thought the cake 


baked in that pan a master- 
piece. 


Answer next issue 


Five-Cent Words 


Below are five words ending 


in the syllable CENT. The 


blank s 
CENT 


ces before each 
ow you how man 


letters are in each word. Fi 
in the vacant — to com- 


plete the spe 


g of every 


word. Here are the definitions. 


1. Odor. 2. Stress of voice. 


~3. New moon. 4. Rainbow col- 
ored. 5. Grand in appearance. 


1. 


SR wm — fo 


—CENT 
——CENT 
————CENT 
——————CENT 
CENT 


Answer next issue 


Test Your Strength 
How long can you hold your 


arms out to the side? (2 min- 
‘utes is fair, 3 minutes good.) 


How long can you stand on 


one foot with your eyes shut? 
(30 seconds is fair, 60 seconds 


good. ) 
How long can you do the 
“L” test? (Put hands on arms 


of armchair. Lift body free; 
raise legs forward horizontally. 
5 seconds is fair, 20 secon 
good. ) 


Who may marry 


; —Boys’ Life 


Riddles 


many a 


wife and yet be single all his 
life? 


“usmési0j9 Y :semeuy 


Why is it wrong to whisper? 


“‘PROTe 1,us, 3] esneIeg :s9msuy 
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1. American poet and essay- 
ist who became Minister 
to Spain in 1880. 

4. Group of verses which 
form a division of a poem. 

7. Soft mud or slime. 

8. Fold at the front of a 
coat (pl.). 

10. A natural ability or power. 


11. Smallest or most unimpor- 
tant. 


12. Head cook. 
15. To pronounce s as th. 
17. A burden or duty. 


18. Adverb meaning other- 
wise. 


20. Hideous. 
21. To mix or mingle. 
22. City in N. Oklahoma 


23. To receive sound through 
the ear. 


26. To brag. 
30. Evening meal. 
$1. Pertaining to a line. 


$2. Coarsely-ground feed 
stock. 


33. One who cares for the 
sick (pl.). 


- $4. Chief singing part in a 


musical composition. 












































. A garden shrub with pink- 


purple flowers. 


. To recline in a lazy man- 


ner. 


. To suffer loss. 
. A number of things of the 


- same kind that belong to- 


13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 


18. 


19. 


Rm & 


gether (pl.). 


. Wanting or lacking. 
. Medical inspection of a 


dead body to learn cause 
of death. 


. Author of “The Raven” 


(picture in center). 
Female name. 

American known as 
“The Children’s Poet.” 
Lake or pool. 

Roman dictator who lived 
138-78 B.C. 
American essayist 
poet. 

Light shoe that can be put 
on easily. 


and 


. Organ of sight. 
. American 


poet known as 
“The Poet of the Common 
People.” 


. Verb meaning to exist. 
27. : 
- To shut with a bang. 

29. 


The eyes. 


Prong of a fork. 
[Solution next week] 











To Shirley Salata, 13, | 
Ave. N, Chicago, IIl., goes 
JSA button for the joke of 
week. 

Would-be Traveler: “ 
the difference between 
upper or lower berth?” 

Pullman Agent: “Well, 
difference is two dollars, 
that’s not all. The lower 
higher than the upper, but 
higher price is for the | 
If you want it lower, you 
to go higher. Some 
don't like the upper, alt 
it’s lower on account of 
higher. If you take the u 
you'll have to get down to 


up. 
That’s Why 


“Why does a moth eat 
rug?” 
‘I dunno. Why?” 
* “So it can see the 
show.” 
Eddy Terry. Grade 


Wilson Jr. 
Tulsa, 


Going Down 


The aviation instructor, ha 
ing delivered a lecture on 
achute jumping, finished 


by saying: 
Yuard if it doesn’t open 
well, boys, that’s what 


known as ‘jumping to a 
clusion!’ ” 


"The Jeffersonian, 


Jefferson Intermediate 
Detroit, Mi 


Serve Him Right 


Sonny: “Gee, pop, | j 
swallowed a worm!” 
Father: “Quick! Take 
a of water and wash 
wn. 


Sonny: “Aw, no, let 
walk.” 


Theda Helod, Grade 5, P. 5. 
New York, N. 





Last Week's Solution 
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